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consumption academically in order to understand the 
reasons underlying its existence. This involves the study of 
anti-consumption incidents, antecedents, consequences, and 
related phenomena. Second, though the knowledge gained 
could be used in some circumstances to assist practitioners 
in preventing or alleviating anti-consumption, our long term 
aspiration is to determine if a compromise is possible 


between the consumption driven society in which we live, 
and some of the legitimate philosophies behind anti- 
consumption. ICAR promotes the academic exploration of 
anti-consumption attitudes and behavior via a pluralistic 
approach and supports all research regardless of its 
relativistic or positivistic philosophical base, or its 
quantitative or qualitative focus. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE PARANOID TO SHOP HERE BUT BEING SCEPTICAL HELPS: EMPOWERED 
NEW ZEALAND CONSUMERS, PAST AND PRESENT? 
Ian Brailsford, University of Auckland 
Deidre Shaw, Glasgow Caledonian University 


Reports of a growing consumer countercultural 
movement have been receiving increased attention both 
from academics (e.g., Holt, 2002; Kozinets and Handelman, 
2004; Carducci, 2006) and the popular media (e.g., Klein, 
2001; Schlosser, 2002). However, attempts to redistribute 
the power between consumer and supplier are not new. 
Rather than a contemporary phenomenon, examples of 
consumer empowerment can be found in the 18" century 
bread riots (Rudé, 1981) and the boycott of absentee 
landlords in the 1800’s (Brewer, 2003). As with 
contemporary consumer counterculture these acts of 
resistance occurred both as reactions to and within the 
extant market structure. 

While much of counterculture is considered within an 
anti-consumption ideology, such as culture jamming (e.g., 
Rumbo, 2002; Carducci, 2006) and voluntary simplicity 
(Craig-Lees and Hill, 2002), the ability of individuals to 
eschew the market and consumption are brought into 
question. Indeed, much of counterculture is incorporated 
into consumer culture. This can be witnessed through the 
growing markets for ‘green’ and ‘ethical’ products across 
Western countries. Indeed, anti-consumption organisation 
Adbusters has themselves launched a consumer product in 
the form of the Black Spot sneaker (Walker, 2003) and 
Etzioni (1998) pointed out that the practice of voluntary 
simplicity is one of living within consumer capitalism, not 
in complete opposition to it. Indeed, reports of growing 
consumer resistance and manifestations of power are often 
reported in terms of the growth in ethical markets (e.g., 
Doane, 2001; Williams, Taylor and Howard, 2005). Thus, 
while many in the anti-consumption movement view 
marketing and 
capitalism as part of the problem in over-consumption, 
many are using that very market system to find a solution. 
Shaw, Newholm and Dickinson (forthcoming) describe this 
as a consumer struggle for power in relation to the market 
where voice in the market through consumption votes was 


considered more powerful than traditional mechanisms 
including politics. 

Reports of consumers seeking to engage and 
influence suppliers of products and services through their 
actions in the marketplace are well documented in 
marketing and consumer behaviour literature. Such acts of 
consumer resistance are mainly viewed and described in 
terms of ‘consumer empowerment’ (e.g., Rumbo, 2002; 
Carrigan, Szmigin and Wright, 2004; Shaw, Newholm and 
Dickinson, under review; Harrison, 2005). Increasingly 
viewed as a legitimate form of empowerment, consumer 
actions aimed at changing marketing and _ business 
behaviour can be manifested through, for example, 
boycotting and protesting against those suppliers deemed 
unethical and rewarding those displaying genuine ethical 
credentials through boycotting (e.g., Friedman, 1996). As 
we seek to understand this paradoxical relationship between 
countercultural consumers and their attempts to seek 
empowerment through marketplace actions, it is important 
to conceptualise consumer empowerment in a way that 
increases our understanding of the dynamics and 
complexities of consumer and market power relationships. 
Drawing on previous conceptions of power and 
empowerment a framework of consumer empowerment will 
be specified and examined in relation to resistant consumers 
past and present from Dunedin, New Zealand. This will 
enable an exploration of how — contemporary 
conceptualisations of consumer empowerment have 
evolved historically. As consumer empowerment exists in 
relationship to market forces, we believe it is critical to 
understand how acts of consumer resistance have developed 
alongside market conditions in the same geographic area. 
This will allow the authors to speculate on how the current 
consumer empowerment phenomenon may develop in 
future. 


EXPLORING THE SYMBOLIC UNIVERSE OF THE RAINBOW: A FRAMEWORK FOR DOING CONSUMER 
RESEARCH AT THE MARKET?’S EDGE 
Joseph Rumbo, James Madison University 


This inquiry examines conceptual and methodological 
issues involved in designing and conducting research on a 
loosely affiliated social formation known as the Rainbow 
Family of Living Light. Its unofficial website says that the 
group “means different things to different people” and that 
it is “...into intentional community building, non-violence, 
and alternative lifestyles” (Rainbow Family, 2005). Ata 
remote U.S. location during the first week of July, roughly 
10,000 to 20,000 of its members convene annually at what 
is known as the Rainbow Gathering. At the Gathering 
members build harmonious communities dedicated to 
embracing difference, pursuing pleasure, and enhancing 
understanding of self and others human and non-human. 
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A review of the existing literature on consumer 
resistance finds its frameworks inadequate for explaining 
phenomena such as the Rainbow Family that exist “at the 
market’s edge.” This literature is hard-pressed to 
“..investigate the underlying motivations and processes 
whereby communities of various forms resist and attempt to 
distinguish them from markets” (Kozinets 2002, 23). At 
issue is the extent to which consumers can liberate 
themselves from the market. Accordingly, the core aim of 
this inquiry is to understand how Rainbow Family members 
interpret (or discursively frame) their practices, 
attitudes/beliefs, relationships, and selves with respect to 
the marketplace. However, much literature on consumer 


resistance has concemed itself solely with how consumers 
may emancipate themselves through consumption; whether 
by constructing identities that exist in tension with the logic 
of the market (Firat and Venkatesh 1995), or by pursuing 
“personal sovereignty through brands” (Holt 2002). Other 
strands of consumer research have framed consumer 
resistance as aligned against specific brands, products, or 
ads, or against advertising as a whole; but not against the 
entire logic of the marketplace. 

In contrast, Rainbow consists primarily of 
marginalised social groups living “at the market’s edge,” or 
groups whose everyday lived practices and_ self 
constructions can be situated 1) “beyond” (and often in 
opposition to); 2) “on the edge;” or 3) “inside” (Cf. 
Dobscha 1998, 93-95) the hegemonic logic of the 
marketplace (read: consumerism). As a de-commodified 
social space in which monetary exchanges are forbidden, 
and as an initiative that often articulates community- and 
self-construction in opposition to the market, Rainbow 
renders existing consumer resistance literature as 
inescapably etic, or as a limited “outsider” view of 
consumer resistance (Turner 1967). This is because 
Rainbow is largely an “off the grid” phenomenon that is as 
elusive to capture empirically as it is to conceptualise 
theoretically. 

This essay merges critical theory and hegemony 
theory with interpretive/semiotic approaches to culture 
(Geertz 1973) in order to conceptualise and empirically 


investigate this novel and elusive instantiation of 
“consumer resistance.” Rainbow is theorised as an 
alternative socioeconomic formation that constructs 


communities based on de-commodified social relationships 
and non-monetary exchange systems, alternative symbolic 
universes consisting of meanings from the margins of 
consumer culture and the market, narratives of self that 
explicitly reject self-schema provided by marketers, and a 
radical embracing of difference and otherness. 

To identify possible reasons for participating in the 
Rainbow Gathering, this inquiry outlines a flexible 
ethnographic research design and open-ended data analysis 
program that allows for emergent discursive frameworks, 
including those not expressed in relation to the market 
(Marshall and Rossman 1995). This design will be used to 
structure ethnographic interviewing and field study methods 
to be employed at the 2006 Rainbow Gathering in 
Colorado. Other research design issues include gaining 
access to key informants, recording observations in ways 
that do not contaminate the “naturalistic” setting in which 
they occur, engaging in empathic interviewing techniques 
while not fully “going native,” and gleaning observations 
from drug-impaired participants. By drawing upon the 
author’s experience with—and acceptance by—various 
counter- and sub-cultural groups, these and other delicate 
access issues will be addressed by carefully assuming 
Turner’s (1967) emic (or insider) perspective while 
explicitly acknowledging the subjective limitations that 
researchers face when encountering such a phenomenon. 

By examining the Rainbow Family as a unique 
instantiation of a counter-cultural social movement 
dedicated to rejecting many of the core tenets of 
consumerism and consumer culture, the proposed study 
outlined herein aims to further the understanding of how 
such movements frame and articulate their actions with 
respect to the marketplace. Ethnographies of groups such as 
the Rainbow Family promise to deepen existing 
understandings of why certain groups and individuals opt to 
extricate themselves from the marketplace, including 
motivations behind doing so and the barriers they encounter 
along the way. These findings can be used to identify 
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lifestyle congruencies for brands and goods that are integral 
to the construction of non-marketed or non-consumer 
selves. 
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